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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  R1MXIOX 

—  OF    THE  — 

mmm  of  11;  late  ink  \\.'\\ 

OF    CHARLOTTEVILLE,    N.    Y. 

AT  THE  RESIDENCE  OF   HIS  SO.V, 

GEORGE    LA    MONTE, 

BOUND   BROOK.   N.  J. 

NOVEMBER    '2'2    and   23,   1*7C5. 


A  call  for  a  reunion  of  the  members  of  the  family  of  the 
late  Thomas  W.  La  Monte,  was  issued  in  October,  1876, 
by  George  La  Monte.  The  time  named  for  the  meeting 
was  November  22,  1876,  place,  Bound  Brook,  N.J.  The  call 
was  repeated,  until  a  favorable  response  was  received  from 
every  surviving  member  of  the  family. 

At  the  time  named,  there  assembled  at  the  home  of 
George  La  Monte,  Mrs.  E.  M.  La  Monte,  the  widow  of 
Thomas  W.  La  Monte  ;  her  six  sons  and  five  surviving 
daughters,  together  with  their  wives,  husbands  and  chil- 
dren— nearly  all  the  living  members  of  the  family — making 
a  company  of  forty-two  persons. 

The  arrangements  for  the  entertainment  of  so  large  a 
S,  company  were  on  a  generous  scale.    Though  there  was  some 

la  sadness    at    the    thought    of   the    two    deceased    daughters, 

^  Elizabeth   and    Hannah — the    occasion,  on   the   whole,  was 


thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all. 


vV 


■■;■ 


A  chronicle  of  the  La  Monte  family  was  read,  and  a 
poem  recited,  both  of  which,  by  a  unanimous  request,  were 
submitted  for  publication. 

An  organization  for  the  holding  of  future  reunions  of  the 
family  was  formed,  of  which  George  La  Monte  was  made 
President,  Thomas  La  Monte,  Secretary,  David  S.  La  Monte, 
ML  A.  Ruland  and  Simeon  Lape,  Executive  Committee. 

The  company  closed  their  pleasant  reunion  on  the  morn- 
ing of  November  24,  to  meet  again  at  the  call  of  the 
President  and  Elective  Committee. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH, 

By    Rev.    THOMAS    LA    MONTE, 

CATSKILL,  N.  Y. 


About  the  year  1725  there  lived  in  Coleraine,  Antrim 
County,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  a  family  consisting  of  a 
father  and  mother  and  some  three  children,  all  boys  ;  the 
father  and  mother  were  probably  under  thirty  years  of  age. 

What  gives  us  an  interest  in  this  family,  who  lived  near 
the  north  coast  of  Ireland  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  and  what  makes  us  earnestly  desire  to  know 
more  about  them,  their  appearance,  origin  and  position  in 
society,  surroundings  and  occupation,  is  the  fact  that  the 
name  of  the  father  and  husband  was  John  La  Monte,  our 
ancestor,  the  first  of  the  name  of  whom  we  have  even  a 
scanty  knowledge. 

Though  generally  not  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  it  is 
sometimes  a  matter  of  no  little  interest  to  know  something 
of  one's  ancestry.  In  the  case  of  the  La  Monte  family,  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  as  yet  we  know  but  comparatively  little. 
The  name  would  indicate  a  French  origin,  and  all  the  old 
traditions  in  our  hands  point  in  that  direction.  However, 
the  name  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  among  the  Scotch- 
Irish  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  it  is  also  found  in  Scotland. 
In  an  old  book  I  met  with  some  years  ago,  giving  the  names 
of  some  of  the  principal  Scotch  families,  among  others  were 
the  La  Montes,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  original  home  of  the 
La  Montes  in  Great  Britain  was  Scotland,  from  which  country 
some  of  them  migrated  to  the  north  of  Ireland.  If  our 
family  came  from  France,  as  tradition  says,  it  was  at  least 
two  and  more,  probably  two  and  a  half  if  not  three  cen- 
turies ago,  being  driven  forth  by  the  civil  wars  and  persecu- 
tions in  that  country  ;  for  the  first  glimpse  we  get  of  them 
they  were   pretty  thoroughly  assimilated    in   family  names 


and  language  to  those  about  them.  History  says,  that 
between  two  and  three  centuries  ago  many  French  Protest- 
ants fled  from  religious  persecutions  in  France  to  England, 
Holland,  and  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  our  ancestors  may 
have  been  among  the  number. 

This  family  of  whom  we  have  spoken  living  in  Coleraine 
six  generations  ago,  of  whom  we  know  so  little,  had  their 
simple,  homely  joys,  and  we  know  they  had  their  sorrows, 
for  the  father,  tradition  says,  died  early,  and  the  eldest 
boy,  Archibald,  a  healthy,  active,  fearless  lad,  often  cautioned 
by  his  mother  to  keep  away  from  the  coast,  one  day  was 
loitering  there,  when  a  man  invited  him  to  step  on  board  a 
ship  lying  near,  to  see  what  beautiful  things  were  in  it. 
Forgetting  his  mother's  warnings,  and  suspecting  no  evil,  led 
by  boyish  curiosity,  he  went  with  the  stranger,  and  before 
he  was  aware,  the  ship  sailed  away.  The  boy  having  satis- 
fied his  childish  curiosity,  asked  to  be  put  ashore,  that  he 
might  return  to  his  mother.  The  heartless  reply  was,  "  that 
it  would  be  many  a  long  day  before  he  would  see  his  mother 
again."  He  never  more  saw  the  home  of  his  childhood.  He 
had  been  kidnapped.  The  grief  of  that  mother  for  her 
stolen  boy  may  be  imagined  but  not  described. 

Whether  the  boy  Archibald  was  kept  long  on  the  vessel 
or  how  employed  we  do  not  know,  but  in  due  time  he  was 
brought  to  America,  and  sold  or  apprenticed  by  his  cruel 
kidnappers  to  a  man  on  Long  Island  for  a  limited  term  of 
years,  as  was  a  common  custom  at  that  time.  Being  a 
bold,  spirited  lad,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  remained 
with  his  master  or  employer  any  longer  than  he  thought 
necessary.-  He  managed  in  some  way  to  communicate  with 
his  mother,  and  she,  with  her  two  younger  boys,  Robert 
and  John,  hastened  to  rejoin  her  long-lost  boy  in  America. 

Some  time  about  the  year  1740  or  1745,  the  widowed 
mother  with  her  three  boys  came  to  the  wilds  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Columbia  County,  in  the  town  of  Hillsdale, 
N.  Y.,  and  settled.  Here  was  the  first  home  of  the  family 
in  America. 

How  long  this  woman,  our  great-grandfather's  grand- 
mother, who  endured  so  many  hardships,  and  saw  so  much 
sorrow,  lived  after  their  settlement  in  Hillsdale,  and  when 
she  died,  and  where  she  was  buried,  we  do  not  know.     No 


stone  marks  her  grave.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  she  was 
buried  in  the  old  grave-yard  in  North  Hillsdale,  near  where 
her  two  sons,  Archibald  and  Robert,  are  buried.  Of  her 
children  :  We  have  no  record  that  John  left  any  posterity 
that  survived  him  ;  but  Archibald,  the  eldest,  who  seems  to 
have  been  a  vigorous,  enterprising  man,  secured  for  himself 
a  good  farm  in  North  Hillsdale,  but  he  did  not  marry  till 
he  was  sixty  years  old.  He  was  quite  famous  for  his  physical 
strength  in  his  day — had  the  name  of  being  the  strongest 
man  in  Columbia  County.  He  died  near  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  and  is  buried  in  North  Hillsdale;  a  stone 
marks  his  grave,  giving  his  name  age,  and  the  date  of  his 
death. 

He  left  some  six  or  seven  children,  boys  and  girls.  Near 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  they  generally  moved 
to  the  West,  some  settling  in  the  neighborhood  of  Albion 
and  Rochester,  then  an  almost  unbroken  forest.  One  of  his 
descendants  was  the  late  Judge  George  D.  La  Monte,  for 
some  time  State  Senator,  afterwards  U.  S.  District  Judge 
for  the  District  of  Louisiana.  Returning  to  the  north,  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  western  N.  Y.,  which  office  he  occupied  when  he  died. 

One  of  Archibald's  sons  moved  to  Michigan,  and  there  is 
a  town  in  that  State,  named  La  Monte,  after  him.  One  of 
his  descendants  is  a  member  of  the  Iowa  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Conference,  he  was  also  for  a  time  a  Presiding  Elder,  and 
once  or  twice  a  delegate  to  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  There  is  also  said  to  be  a  town 
in  Iowa  named  after  his  descendants.  Archibald's  posterity 
seem  to  have  been  quite  successful  as  colonizers,  as  well 
as  in  other  ways. 

Of  Robert,  our  ancestor,  I  am  sorry  that  we  know  so 
little.  He  was  born  in  Coleraine,  Ireland,  1726,  came  to 
this  country  with  his  mother,  married  one  of  his  country- 
women, a  Miss  Brown.  I  know  that  was  her  name,  because 
I  remember  hearing  my  grandfather  say,  that  when  he  was 
a  little  boy,  one  of  his  great-uncles,  a  brother  of  his  grand- 
mother La  Monte,  by  the  name  of  Brown,  visited  his  sister 
in  Hillsdale,  and  remained  some  months  and  bought  up  a 
quantity  of  flax  and  sent  it  to  Europe,  probably  to  the  north 
of  Ireland,  long  noted  for  its  skill  in  the  manufacture  of 
linen  goods. 


They  had  four  children  who  grew  up,  John,  William, 
Archibald  and  Mary.  Robert  is  described  by  my  grand- 
father, who  remembered  him  well,  as  a  short,  thick-set, 
active  man,  full  of  fun.  Both  he  and  his  wife,  in  their 
speech,  always  betrayed  their  Irish  origin.  He  carried 
on  the  business  of  a  weaver.  He  died  July  26,  1789,  aged 
sixty-three,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  in  North  Hills- 
dale. A  stone  marks  his  grave.  On  it  is  a  rude  carving  of 
a  human  countenance,  and  just  below  the  carving,  his  name, 
age,  and  the  date  of  his  death.  The  fact  that  his  children 
erected  a  stone,  a  custom  not  so  common  then  as  now,  indi- 
cates their  affectionate  reverence  for  their  father. 

His  wife,  who  survived  him  several  years,  spent  her  last 
days  with  her  daughter,  Mary,  wife  of  Benjamin  Goss,  and 
settled  in  the  town  of  Fulton,  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y.  She 
died,  in  the  home  of  her  daughter,  some  time  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  and  is  buried  in  a  private  yard 
in  Sapbush  Hollow  ;  no  stone  marks  her  grave,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  can  now  be  found.  Of  their  sons,  John 
seems  to  have  been  a  boy  full  of  life  and  mischief,  and  fond 
of  rough  practical  jokes.  In  his  boyhood  he  took  a  live  mud- 
turtle  and  put  it  in  an  out-door  oven  in  which  his  mother 
had  put  her  bread  and  pies  to  bake.  When  his  mother 
came  to  look  into  the  oven,  it  is  said  that  she  found  things 
somewhat  mixed,  and  in  a  not  altogether  satisfactory  con- 
dition. At  another  time,  calling  his  brother  William  to  see  a 
large  trout  in  a  pool,  where  they  watered  their  cattle  in 
the  winter,  as  William  was  stooping  over  the  icy  cold  pool 
to  see  the  trout,  he  pushed  him  in  head  first,  giving  him 
unasked  the  benefit  of  a  very  cold  bath,  which  he  never 
forgot. 

John  served  his  country  as  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  under  Col.  McKinstry,  a  near  neighbor  of  the 
La  Montes  in  North  Hillsdale.  Both  were  captured  by  the 
notorious  half-breed  Indian  Chief,  Brant,  and  were  bound 
to  the  stake  to  be  tortured  and  burned  to  death.  Col. 
McKinstry  made  some  Masonic  sign,  to  which  order  both 
he  and  Brant  belonged.  The  Colonel  was  released,  but 
John  was  left  bound.  Probably  through  the  intercessions 
of  Col.  McKinstry,  a  brief  respite  from  death  was  granted 
him,  and  he  was  released   from   the  stake,  but  still  held   to 
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be  tortured  to  death.  In  the  mean  time,  he  saw  an  old  fiddle 
which  was  among  the  Indian  spoil ;  he  beckoned  for  leave 
to  take  it,  and  taking  it,  he  proved  that  even  his  music  had 
power  to  charm  the  savage  breast,  and  his  life  was  spared. 
He  was  taken  to  an  Indian  village  in  Canada,  compelled  to 
run  the  gauntlet,  then  he  was  adopted  into  the  tribe.  It 
was  three  years  before  he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape. 
He  married  and  had  a  son,  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians 
.  in  the  war  of  1812.  To  the  last  he  had  a  very  bitter  feeling 
towards  the  Indians.  I  have  understood  that  he  left  no 
descendants. 

Archibald  married  and  had  some  descendants,  but  I 
know  little  of  them. 

William,  our  great-grandfather,  was  born  about  the  year 
1755,  or  a  little  later,  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  was  at  Saratoga  and  witnessed  the  surrender 
of  Burgoyne's  army  to  Gen.  Gates  in  1777,  nearly  one 
hundred  years  ago.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  married 
a  Mrs.  Phebe  Perkins,  a  young  widow,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Phebe  Goss,  sister  of  Benjamin  Goss,  his  brother-in-law. 
She  was  born  in  1761.  Soon  after  their  marriage,  they 
settled  on  a  farm  in  North  Hillsdale,  near  the  foot  of  the 
Kakeout  Mountain. 

William  was  an  active,  energetic  man,  of  a  strong  will, 
and  a  good  deal  of  courage.  One  incident  will  illustrate 
this.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  his  Uncle  Archibald  was 
arrested  illegally  on  the  plea  that  rent  was  due  from  him  to 
the  Van  Rensselaers,  when  the  fact  was,  he  lived  on  his  own 
farm,  which  was  not  leased  land.  He  was  thrown  into  the 
Claverack  jail.  His  nephew,  William,  indignant  at  the 
outrage,  raised  a  company  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  men, 
and  went  to  Claverack,  and  concealing  his  men  near  by, 
with  a  friend  went  to  the  Sheriff,  and  demanded  the 
immediate  release  of  his  uncle.  His  demand  was  denied. 
Then  going  to  a  blacksmith  he  got  some  tools,  wrenched 
off  the  lock  and  entered  the  jail.  His  uncle  seeing  him, 
said  :  "  Will,  they  will  kill  you  for  this."  But  he  told  his 
uncle  to  mount  a  horse  which  he  had  brought  for  that 
purpose,  and  ride  home  as  fast  as  he  could. 

It  was  a  rather    high-handed    measure,  and    the    Sheriff 
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threatened  him  repeatedly  with  arrest  and  punishment,  but 
he  never  executed  his  threat.  Doubtless  the  fact,  soon 
ascertained,  that  Win  Rensselaer's  claim  was  ill-founded, 
and  the  arrest  illegal,  saved  him  from  serious  trouble. 

His  first  wife  was  said  to  have  been  a  superior  woman. 
Her  children,  some  six  or  eight  in  number,  who  were  old 
enough  to  remember  her,  never  tired  of  speaking  her 
praise  as  a  wife  and  mother  of  intelligence,  energy  and 
thrift,  who  looked  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household. 
She  died  very  suddenly,  June  12,  1799,  thirty-eight  years 
of  age.  She  was  working  very  hard  over  her  washing, 
when  suddenly  stopping,  she  sat  down  complaining  of  faint- 
ness,  and  immediately  died.  Her  husband  was  in  the  field 
hoeing  corn.  She  left  a  house  full  of  little  children,  the 
oldest  of  whom,  Matthew,  was  not  more  than  seventeen 
and  the  youngest,  David,  but  a  babe.  She  is  buried  near 
her  father-in-law.  Robert  La  Monte.  A  stone,  giving  her 
name,  age,  and  date  of  her  death,  marks  her  grave.  She 
is  said  to  have  been  a  pious  woman,  and  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church.  Our  grandfather  was  about  fifteen  years 
old  at  that  time.  I  remember  his  speaking  of  his  mother 
and  her  sudden  death,  and  other  circumstances,  with 
moistened  eye,  years  after  the  event. 

After  his  first  wife's  death,  William  La  Monte  seems 
to  have  been  somewhat  disheartened,  and  not  liking  the 
Van  Rensselaers  nor  their  terms  and  leases,  he  sold  his 
farm  in  Hillsdale,  and  some- time  near  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  moved  into  the  wilderness  in  Scho- 
harie County,  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  town  of  Fulton, 
then  a  part  of  Middleburgh,  and  bought  a  farm.  He 
moved  early  in  the  Spring,  in  the  month  of  March  ;  two 
small  sleigh-loads  included  his  household  effects  and  his 
family.      They   took  two  or    more   days    for    the    journev. 

Whether  he  was  the  first  of  the  family  who  settled  in 
Schoharie  County,  or  whether  he  had  been  preceded  by  his 
brother-in-law,  Benjamin  Goss.  and  his  mother,  I  do  not 
know  ;  but  this  is  the  fact,  that  both  the  La  Monte  and  Goss 
families  were  settled,  near  the  beginning  of  this  century- 
in  the  neighborhood  in  Fulton,  now  known  as  Sapbush 
Hollow. 

William  La  Monte  married  again,  and  lived  on  his  farm 


in  Fulton  some  twentv-five  or  thirty  Years  ;  then  he  went  to 
the  western  part  of  New  York  with  some  of  his  younger 
children,  where  he  spent  his  last  days,  drawing  an  annual 
pension  from  the  government  for  his  service  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  He  died  about  thirty  years  ago,  at  an 
advanced  age,  and  I  am  told  is  buried  somewhere  in  Catta- 
raugus County,  N.  Y.  It  is  to  be  hoped  a  stone  marks 
his  grave.  His  children  always  seemed  to  reverence  their 
father,  and  doubtless  those  with  whom  he  died  attended  to 
that  matter.  Though  always  an  industrious,  energetic  man, 
he  was  never  very  prosperous,  though  he  was  never  very 
poor. 

I  remember  his  visiting  my  father  twice  in  my  early  boy- 
hood. He  was  a  short,  thick-set  man,  appeared  shorter 
than  he  really  was,  because  bent  with  age.  He  had  a  large 
head,  large  gray  eyes,  heavy  shaggy  eyebrows,  and  broad 
forehead.  Though  a  very  old  man,  he  was  quite  active,  and 
could  read  without  glasses. 

He  had  a  large  family  of  boys  and  girls.  They  generally 
grew  up,  and  in  due  time  the  most  of  them  went  to  what 
was  then  the  "  west."  Two  of  the  sons  settled  near  Owego, 
Tioga  County,  N.  Y.,  others  in  Cattaraugus  County,  and 
some  went  still  further  west.  The  grandchildren  of  one  of 
his  daughters  were  the  Oatman  girls,  wfTose~captivity  by  the 
Indians  is  published  in  a  book  found  in  some  of  our  Sunday- 
school  libraries.  I  believe  all  of  his  children  are  dead  now  ; 
the  last  survivor  whom  we  knew  was  Aunt  Betsey  Dibble, 
who  died  in  Fulton,  at  an  advanced  age,  only  about  three 
years  ago. 

Our  grandfather,  William  La  Monte,  Jr.,  was  his  second 
son.  He  was  born  in  Hillsdale,  January  16,  1784.  It  is 
said  he  was  not  very  healthy  in  his  boyhood,  did  not  labor 
in  the  field,  but  was  kept  about  the  house  a  great  deal 
more  than  he  relished  to  help  his  mother  in  household 
work.  He  was  fond  of  athletic  sports,  and  when  a  lad, 
broke  one  of  his  arms  in  wrestling  with  one  of  his  com- 
panions at  school.  His  opportunities  for  schooling  were  not 
very  good,  though  probably  as  good  as  the  region  afforded 
at  that  time.  He  had  the  elements  of  a  fair  education, .and 
learned  to  write  a  clear,  bold,  and  beautiful  hand.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  many  of  his  grandchildren  are  so 
unlike  him  in  this  respect. 
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He  had  some  business  training  for  two  or  three  years 
as  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  Col.  McKinstry  (the  one  who 
was  captured  by  the  Indians),  who  lived  near  his  father's. 
December  21,  1802,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  married 
Jane  Stilwell,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Thomas  Stilwell, 
who  lived  only  a  few  miles  from  his  father's  home  in 
Hillsdale.  His  wife  was  nineteen.  Very  soon  after  their 
marriage,  the  young  couple — one  only  eighteen  the  other 
nineteen — moved  into  forests  in  Fulton,  Schoharie  County. 
The  wife,  our  grandmother,  is  said  to  have  almost  died  of 
home-sickness.  The  change  must  have  been  very  great  for 
them  both.  His  own  father  soon  followed,  if  he  had  not 
already  preceded  him  to  Fulton. 

He  lived  in  Fulton  only  three  or  four  years.  About 
the  year  1806  he  moved  to  Charlotteville,  or  what  is  now  so- 
called,  but  then  largely  a  black  alder  swamp.  His  father- 
in-law,  Thomas  Stilwell,  had  already  preceded  him  there,  or 
moved  there  about  the  same  time.  He  had  a  large  family, 
consisting  mainly  of  daughters,  all  approaching  woman- 
hood. He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  some  means,  for 
he  took  up  and  paid  for  a  tract  of  seven  hundred  acres 
of  land. 

Our  grandfather  first  occupied  a  small  farm  a  little  below 
the  village.  He  also  opened  a  little  store.  In  a  few  years 
he  moved  up  near  the  corners,  very-  near  the  place  he  occu- 
pied, until  he  died.  He  was  a  very  enterprising,  active 
business  man.  He  kept  not  only  a  little  store,  in  which  a 
few  necessary  articles,  such  as  the  pioneer  settlers  needed, 
were  sold  ;  but  in  partnership  with  a  Mr.  Waner,  he  built 
a  grist  mill  and  saw  mill  on  the  Charlotte  creek  near  his 
house,  and  in  a  few  years  he  was  the  owner  of  them  both, 
having  bought  out  his  partner. 

He  was,  for  the  times  and  place,  quite  a  prosperous  busi- 
ness man.  He  acquired  considerable  land,  together  with 
the  mills,  and  was  looked  upon  by  all  classes  as  one  of 
the  first  men  in  that  region.  He  was  a  natural-born 
leader  of  men.  When  quite  young,  he  was  chosen  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  which  office  he  creditably  filled  for  several 
years.  He  also  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  law  and 
common  law  practice,  as  enabled  him  sometimes,  as  a 
matter  of  favor,  successfully  to  manage  suits  and  plead 
the  cause  of  his  neighbors  in  the  lower  courts. 
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He  was  also  early  commissioned  Captain  in  the  State  Militia 
in  that  part  of  Schoharie  County,  a  position  he  held  in  the 
war  of  1812,  though  he  was  never  called  out  into  any 
actual  service.  In  politics  he  was  for  a  while  a  Whig, 
but  in  his  last  days  he  voted  with  the  Liberal  party.  As 
we  remember  him  in  his  old  age,  he  was  a  portly  man, 
somewhat  taller,  I  think,  than  any  of  his  children,  his 
head  covered  with  grey  hair,  high,  broad  forehead,  large 
gray  eyes,  rather  prominent  nose,  florid  countenance,  clear, 
ringing  voice,  somewhat  stern,  making  altogether  a  very 
commanding  presence.  In  early  life  he  was  not  a  Christian, 
but  when  past  middle  life,  for  a  while  at  least,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  died. 
September  25,  1847,  aged  sixty-three.  His  funeral  was 
held  in  the  church  at  Charlotteville,  on  a  very  rainy  Sabbath, 
and  the  funeral  sermon  preached  by  Rev.  Russell  S.  Scott. 
He  is  buried  in  the  cemetery  in  Charlotteville.  His  wife 
survived  him  some  sixteen  years,  and  died,  August  25,  1S63, 
aged  eighty.  She  is  buried  by  the  side  of  her  husband. 
God  blessed  them  with  a  family  of  eleven  children,  six  sons 
and  five  daughters,  who  grew  up  and  were  married,  and 
had  families.  To  give  their  history,  and  some  account  of 
their  families,  would  be  to  make  this  chronicle  too  lengthy. 
Besides,  their  history-  is  more  familiar  and  better  known 
by  many  of  you  than  by  me. 

The  eldest,  our  father,  Thomas  W.  La  Monte  was  born 
in  Fulton,  Schoharie  County,  New  York,  August  29,  1803. 
In  early  life  he  narrowly  escaped  death  by  drowning,  in  a 
creek  near  his  father's  house.  He  was  rescued  by  his  father, 
when  he  had  come  up  for  the  last  time.  His  painful  sensa- 
tions when  recovering  he  never  forgot,  though  he  was  not 
more  than  three  years  old  when  the  event  occurred.  Of 
course  all  his  boyhood  days  were  passed  in  Charlotteville, 
whither  his  father  moved  when  he  was  not  more  than 
three  or  four  years  old. 

Among  his  early  school  teachers  was  his  own  grand- 
father, Thomas  Stilwell,  after  whom  he  was  named,  who 
consented  for  a  short  time  to  act  in  that  capacity.  Among  his 
later  teachers  was  his  own  Aunt  Betsey  La  Monte.  Among 
his  latest,  if  not  his  last  teacher,  was  Loring  Andrews.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen,  in  the  year  1S18,  under  the  preachingof  the 
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Methodist  itinerants  in. that  region,  he  was  awakened  and 
converted,  and  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
being  baptized  in  the  Methodist  Church  in  Sharon,  by  Rev. 
P.  P.  Sandford,  much  against  the  wishes  of  his  father  and 
other  relatives.  But  though  but  a  lad,  his  religious  con- 
victions were  too  strong,  his  sense  of  duty  too  imperative 
and  his  love  for  the  doctrines  and  usages  of  the  church 
by  which  he  had  been  brought  to  God,  too  ardent  to 
allow  him  to  be  influenced  in  the  least  by  any  considera- 
tions they  might  offer  to  induce  him  to  join  the  Baptist, 
or  any  other  branch  of  the  Christian  church.  It  is  the 
testimony  of  those  who  knew  him  well,  that  from  his  boy- 
hood he  never  wavered  in  his  profession,  but  was  one  of 
the  most  earnest,  consistent,  devoted  Christians  in  all  that 
region — a  living  epistle  of  Christ,  known  and  read  of  all 
men. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  appointed  class-leader, 
and  held  the  position  till  he  died.  He  was  early,  also, 
licensed  as  an  exhorter,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  ought  to 
have  been  and  would  have  made  a  successful  preacher. 
He  had  the  qualities,  both  of  head  and  heart,  that  would 
have  fitted  him  for  that  work. 

He  acquired  a  fair  education  for  the  times,  and  taught 
school  a  few  years  when  a  young  man,  having  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  best  teachers  in  that  region.  He 
also  served  as  clerk  a  few  months  in  a  store  in  Rich- 
mondville. 

August  26,  1826,  he  married  Elizabeth  Maria  Payne,  only 
daughter  of  Jacob  and  Lucy  Payne. 

Jacob  Payne  was  born  in  Dover,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  7,  1784, 
and  died  Jan.  24,  1857,  aged  seventy-three. 

Lucy  Austin,  his  wife,  was  born  in  Greenwich,  R.  I., 
Nov.  2,  1 791,  and  died  Nov.  7,  1865,  aged  seventy-four. 

They  were  married  December  31,  1807,  and  soon  after 
their  marriage,  they  settled  on  a  farm  in  the  town  of  Wor- 
cester, not  far  from  Charlotteville,  where  they  continued 
to  live  until  they  died.  They  moved  from  a  neighborhood 
just  east  of  Albany,  into  a  small  log-house  that  had  not  a 
single  glass  window  in  it.  But  little  of  the  farm  was 
cleared.  Bears  and  deer  were  still  plenty,  and  the  night 
was  often  made  hideous  with  the  howling  of  the  wolves. 
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We  all  remember  their  pleasant  home,  as  it  was  in  our 
boyhood,  and  the  cheerful,  sunny  temper  and  strong  com- 
mon sense  of  grandmother  Payne,  in  which  latter  quality 
grandfather  was  like  her.  We  remember  the  old  orchard 
and  its  good  apples,  and  the  sap-bush  and  the  warm  maple 
sugar.  The  memory  of  that  time,  and  those  early  visits, 
are  among  the  pleasantest  of  our  early  life.  Grandfather 
and  grandmother  Payne  were  indeed  lovely  and  pleasant 
in  their  lives,  and  in  the  better  land  they  are  now  not 
divided.  Both  were  devout  Christians  and  members  of  the 
Baptist  church. 

Elizabeth  Maria  Payne  was  born  in  Worcester,  March  4, 
181 1.  Soon  after  her  marriage  to  our  father,  they  began 
keeping  house  in  Charlotteville,  and  father  began  business 
as  a  merchant,  in  partnership  with  Jacob  Hoffman.  The 
partnership  did  not  last  but  a  year  or  two ;  but  father 
continued  the  business  generally  by  himself  for  about  eight 
years.  He  then  bought  a  farm  of  a  Mr.  Day,  and  two 
years  afterwards,  about  the  year  1835  or  1836,  moved  on  to 
his  farm,  which  was  enlarged  until  it  contained  about 
250  acres.  This  farm  he  continued  to  occupy  until  his 
death.  During  two  or  three  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
he  resumed  the  business  of  a  merchant  in  Charlotteville 
though  still  carrying  on  the  farm.  Father  was  for  a  few 
years  Supervisor  of  his  town ;  beyond  that,  I  think  he 
rarely  held  any  public  office,  except  that  of  Post-master, 
to  which  he  was  appointed  only  a  few  months  before  his 
death. 

The  kingdom  of  God  was  with  him  the  first  thing. 
He  organized  and  superintended  the  first  Sabbath-school 
in  that  region,  and  took  charge  of  it  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  He  was  very  active  in  promoting  the  Temperance 
Reform.  He  was  a  friend  to  Education,  and  it  was  largely 
due  to  his  zeal  and  liberality  that  the  N.  Y.  C.  Seminary 
was  established  in  1850.  He  was  the  first  President  of  its 
board  of  trustees.  I  am  only  doing  him  simple  justice  when 
I  say,  that  while  he  lived,  his  hand  was  never  withheld 
from  any  work  of  religion  or  philanthropy. 

He  died  June  3,  1S53,  aged  forty-nine.  The  painful 
circumstances  of  his  death  are  too  well  known  to  need 
rehearsal    here.      It    may   be    children's    partiality,    but  we 
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believe  our  father  was  as  nearly  perfect  in  every  relation 
of  life  as  poor  mortals  can  be  in  this  world,  and  we  account 
it  no  small  honor  that  we  had  a  father  perfect  and  upright, 
fearing  God  and  eschewing  evil. 

Our  parents'  union  was  blessed  with  the  unusually  large 
number  of  thirteen  healthy  children,  all  of  whom  grew  to 
be  adults  and  were  married.  *  Eleven  are  still  living. 

The  first  of  the  children  who  died  was  Hannah,  wife  of 
Wesley  G.  Hartwell.  She  passed  away  suddenly,  at  Leroy, 
N.  Y.,  December  14,  1S72,  twenty-eight  years  of  age. 

The  next  who  died  was  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Rev.  \V.  F. 
Cowles,  at  Hamilton,  111.,  August  3,  1873,  aged  thirty- 
seven. 

Here  we  end  our  sketch  for  the  present,  conscious  of  its 
many  defects,  and  that  it  does  but  scant  justice  to  many 
incidents  and  persons  connected  with  our  family  history 
worthy  of  more  extended  notice. 


A   TRADITION 

By  M.  A.   RULAND, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Long  years  ago,  so  the  old  folks  say, 

The  family  of  LaMontes  kept  festal  day  ; 

There  was  great  grandmother,  the  oldest  of  all, 

And  forty-four — children  and  grandchildren  small. 

At  the  head  of  the  table  sat  George  her  son, 

A  round  robust  man,  full  of  frolic  an  A  fun, 

The  generous  host  of  that  occasion, 

Was  a  host  in  himself  in  any  station, 

Good  looking,  interesting,  a  man  of  parts  ; 

He  won  by  his  wit  the  way  to  men's  hearts. 

As  an  offset  to  this  peculiar  bundle  of  fun 

Was  Thomas,  the  serious,  the  next  older  son, 

Whose  calling  and  election  he  strove  to  make  sure 

By  preaching  the  gospel  to  rich  and  to  poor. 

His  manner  was  grave,  his  hair  was  gray, 

He  was  wisely  cho-en  the  historian  of  the  day. 

Another  son,  Austin,  younger  in  years, 

So  noted  for  making  good  use  of  his  ears 

And  keeping  his  tongue,  yet  much  of  a  wag 
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Who  would  drop  a  sly  word  when  conversation  would  lag, 

That  would  rouse  up  the  guests  with  roars  of  laughter, 

And  keep  them  aroused  for  long  hours  after. 

There  was  Jacob  the  oldest,  not  like  Jacob  of  old, 

Of  whom  such  a  story  of  deception  is  told  ; 

This  one  was  frank,  he  knew  no  deceit, 

Not  a  shred  of  dishonesty  from  his  head  to  his  feet  ; 

He  bad  garnered  a  fortune  by  his  long  years  of  toil, 

And  was  proud  to  be  reckoned  a  .>on  of  the  soil . 

The  twin  brothers,  David  and  William,  were  there, 

No  two  more  alike  could  be  found  anywhere  ; 

One  alone  by  himself  you  would  claim  was  the  other, 

And  their  wives  to  distinguish  them  had  much  of  a  bother  : 

And,  no  doubt,  out  of  this  fact,  the  story  grew 

That  they  both  courted  Mary — and  married  her  too. 

Now  these  were  not  all,  these  six  noble  men, 

Who  trace  to  the  Huguenot  their  noble  origin. 

Five  daughters  as  well — there  late  had  been  seven — 

But  the  Angel  of  Death  had  snatched  two  to  heaven  ; 

And  the  chairs  that  were  now  vacant,  most  eloquently  plead 

That  the  living  would  kindly  remember  the  dead. 

The  dead  !     Nay,  the  living  who  live  evermore, 

And  beckon  us  onward  to  the  bright  shining  shore  ; 

And  a  voice  from  Elizabeth  and  Hannah  seemed  to  say, 

Be  prepared  for  Death's  coming,  ye  know  not  the  day. 

In  silence  sat  Julia,  whose  heart  had  been  riven 

By  great  sorrow,  and  its  tendrils  were  stretching  to  heaven, 

Toward  a  bud  that  had  drooped  in  her  garden  of  love, 

And  had  been  transplanted  to  the  garden  above  ; 

Though  the  pang  was  severe,  yet  her  heart  was  serene, 

When  the  love  of  a  Father  in  this  chastening  was  seen. 

Close  by  her,  Maria,  the  youngest  of  all, 

The  bitterest  of  bitterness,  Mara  they  call. 

Oh  mother,  why  named  you  me  Mara  ?  Oh,  why  ? 

Must  my  life  be  bitterness  till  the  day  that  I  die? 

There  was  Catharine,  cheerful  in  the  midst  of  great  sorrow, 

Hoping  happiness  would  drive  away  woe  on  the  morrow  ; 

Not  giving  away  to  "It  might  have  been," 

While  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  life,  through  the  clouds  could  be  seen. 

There  was  Lucy,  great  hearted  and  generous  and  true, 

Unselfish  as  Mary — and  like  Martha  too, 

Devoted  to  friendship,  to  family,  to  God, 

Walking  prayerfully  the  path  that  her  father  had  trod. 

If  ever  were  joined  the  divine  and  the  human, 

'Twas  in  Jennie,  the  modest,  housewifely  woman  ; 

No  purer  affection  in  wife  or  in  mother, 

Was  ever  matured  in  the  heart  of  another. 

Time  would  fail  to  mention  the  names  of  the  others — 

The  husbands  of  the  daughters,  the  wives  of  the  brothers. 
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The  children — some  infants  just  standing  alone, 

And  others  to  manhood  and  womanhood  grown; 

And  surveying  all  with  a  loving  pride — 

The  good  Grandmother.     Save  two  that  died  : 

These  were  her  only  jewels.     She  had  prayed 

That  in  the  better  land  there  might  be  made 

For  all  of  hers,  a  grand  reunion.     She  little  thought, 

That  to  her  on  earth  would  come,  unsought, 

So  bright  and  holy  a  vision  as  this, 

So  blessed  a  foretaste  of  heavenly  bliss. 

The  guests  arose  ;  each  went  his  way, 

Some  saddened  in  heart,  and  others  gay  : 

But  this  fearful  thought  stung  each  soul  with  pain, — 

Not  all  of  these  friends  will  meet  again. 


Salutation. 


Recited  by  Arthur  Ruland,  Aged  6  years. 


There  was  a  young  lady  lived  up  on  a  hill, 

And,  if  nothing  had  happened,   she'd  be  living  there  still. 

A  young  man,  named  Tommie,  would  a  wooing  her  go, 

And  coaxed  the  young  lady  from  her  mama,  you  know. 

Of  course,  they  got  married,  and  of  children  they  bore 

Seven  girls  and  six  boys,  no  less  and  no  more. 

Now  the  girls  are  big  women  and  the  boys  are  big  men, 

And  by  all  getting  married  the  number  doubled  again  ; 

So  that  husbands  and  wives  make  two  bakers'  dozens, 

And  their  children,  we  little  folks  number  twenty-six  cousins. 

Uncle  George  and  aunt  Bee  having  bidden  us  here 

With  the  warmest  of  smiles  and  the  greatest  good  cheer, 

Rejoicing  we've  come  to  the  svelcome  call. 

Long  live  auntie  Bee.  uncle  George,  and  all  ! 
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